BAT, BALL, AND DIAMOND. 


By Walter Camp. 


Third Paper: The Basemen and the 
Shortstop. 

During all the general training involved in 
the practice mentioned in the former articles, 
there must also be particular coaching for each 
individual position; and it is in this position- 
work that the players improve most rapidly, 
later in the season, when each has been assigned 
to his own place. 

The in-fielders are the first to exhibit the 
good effects of practice, and the methods of 
perfecting their play are most interesting. For 
instance, the third-base man usually begins his 
season by very slow playing. He finds that 
from third base to first is a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and that he has to make an effort in order 
to get the ball over. As a result of this feeling, 
it takes him longer to throw than it should, and 
any ball batted sharply and rather close to his 
base is a safe hit; because, even if he stop it, the 
runner will reach the base before the baseman 
can field it. The first coaching, then, for the 
third-base man should be with the object of 
acquiring a sharp, strong throw. He must 
therefore practice steadily the short-arm throw 
described in a previous article — the hand 
being brought back and close to the ear, and 
nearly level with it, instead of swinging at 
arm’s length, away from the body. For some 
time it will perhaps seem almost impossible 
to get the ball over to first by means of this 
throw, but in a week’s practice that result is 
achieved satisfactorily, and thenceforth the third- 
base man will be little troubled about his throw¬ 
ing. His speed and accuracy will be increased 
by every day of his practice, and he will seldom 
disgrace himself by anything like a wild throw. 

Of all the in-fielders, it especially belongs to this 
player to throw swiftly, and also to get the 
ball away quickly. To acquire this latter skill 
should not be nearly so difficult as most ama¬ 
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teurs find it. The reason for their difficulty lies 
in the fact that the ordinary player does not 
analyze the play sufficiently in his own mind 
to discover in just what part of it he is deficient. 
The result is, that the entire play becomes hur¬ 
ried and inaccurate; and once careless, instead 
of improving the player is likely to retrograde. 

Just to illustrate this, let us analyze the play : 
Suppose a ball to be batted parallel to the third- 
base line two feet inside that line. The ordi- 



** JUMP IN FRONT OF THE BALL!” 

nary amateur third-base man, by failing to make 
a sharp start, is obliged to take such a ball just 
as it goes by the bag, and as a result he is 
turned partially away from first base, and is 
running from that point as well. This makes 
it necessary for him first to stop his run and 
then to turn about, so as to face the base before 
throwing. All this preparation takes so much 
time that there is seldom much use in his throw¬ 
ing the ball over at all; but as he is too hurried 
to realize this, over it goes,— not infrequently 
with a wild throw, into the bargain. 

Now let us watch a good professional, and 
note the difference. I remember seeing Denny, 
now of the New York nine, execute this play 
once on a “ scorching drive ” just inside the line. 
The instant the bat hit the ball, I saw Denny 
jump for the third-base line. So quick was the 
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spring and so clever the intuition by which, from 
the direction of the stroke, he realized where 
the ball was coming, that he and the ball met 
in front of third base; and Denny was actually 
throwing the ball to first before the runner had 
taken a half-dozen steps. Of course, all third- 
base men are not so quick and clever as Denny, 
but every amateur who fills that position can by 
an instant start, instead of a slow one, meet the 
majority of batted balls before they can go so 
far past him as to turn him away from first. To 
turn away from first is the great fault, and to its 
correction the coach must give his attention, 
and the player must direct his labor. “Jump 
in front of the ball,” is the best coaching order 
that can be given any in-fielder, but it is par¬ 
ticularly good for the third-base man. 

Picking up the ball is the next step of the 
play. If possible it should be taken cleanly in 
the hands, of course; but that is not of nearly 
so much moment as to get in front of it early, 
and thus stop it. If a third-base man gets a 
sharp hit anywhere in front of the line from sec¬ 
ond to third, and he is a swift thrower, he can 
stop the ball by letting it strike him, and, pick¬ 
ing it up, get it to first base before the runner. 
But if the fielder takes the ball a few feet behind 
that line and while running toward foul ground, 
the best handling will seldom enable him to 
catch the runner. 

Finally comes the execution of the throw it¬ 
self. He should use the short-arm throw and 
lean toward first This latter suggestion is an 
important one, and should be continually in 
the player’s mind during his daily practice. 
Whenever he gets the ball he should recover 
speedily, and with what becomes almost a sec¬ 
ond nature, should lean toward the point to 
which he is to throw. The entire action in de¬ 
tail, then, should be : instantly jump in front of 
the bail; while picking it up, recover a steady 
position, and leaning toward first, throw as 
nearly on a line as possible. Of these, the par¬ 
ticular part of the play which can be hurried to 
least advantage, and yet the part which the in¬ 
experienced fielder oftenest endeavors to hurry, 
is picking up the ball. It is never good policy 
to snatch at the ball instead of picking it up. 

The tenor of this advice is applicable as well 
to all the in-fielders, but the third-base man’s 
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position is one in which the desirability of 
thoroughly steady and sharp play is especially 
marked. In handling balls which must be 
fielded elsewhere than to first base, second and 
home are usually the objective points for the 
third-base man; and it may be laid down as a 
rule particularly applicable to the amateur, that 
he should take very few chances in these throws. 
Unless the hit be a sharp one, and he receive 
the ball without a fumble, there is little likeli¬ 
hood of his getting the ball to second or home 
in time to intercept a runner. When the runner 
is “ forced,” so that the catcher or the base-man 
is not obliged to touch him in order to put him 
out, there is a little better chance, and under 
such circumstances the play is of course more 
advisable. 

As illustrating the foolishness of ill-judged at¬ 
tempts to catch the man at the home-plate, I 
recall a championship game between Harvard 
and Yale, in which, up to the ninth inning, Yale 
had led. In fact, Yale was then three runs 
ahead. 

Singularly enough, on the afternoon before 
this game, there had occurred a discussion among 
members of the Yale nine as to the advisability 
of the practice (then common among all college 
nines) of always fielding to the home-plate, 
when there was but One man out and a runner 
was on third. In order to make a fair test of 
this question on its merits, a runner was placed 
on third and the in-fielders came closer up, as 
they were accustomed to do under such circum¬ 
stances. The pitcher then would toss the ball, 
and the batsman hit it sharply anywhere in the in¬ 
field, the runner at the same time trying to come 
home. Out of twenty trials the runner was put 
out but five times — getting home safely the 
other fifteen. 

In spite of this experiment, however, when 
Harvard was at the bat for the last inning, there 
being one man out, a man on second, and one 
on third, with three runs to tie and four to win, 
the Yale in-fielders came further in and tried to 
throw the man out at the plate. Three of these 
attempts and one single hit gave Harvard four 
runs and the game; whereas, had the Yale men 
thrown to first they would almost to a certainty 
have put out the side at the sacrifice of but one 
run, and would have won by two runs. 
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It is not a difficult matter to see the reasons ceiving the ball, the third-base man will find 
why a third-base man should seldom attempt that much depends upon the position of the 
to field to the plate, unless the ball comes fast runner. If the runner be coming back from 
and on a clean bound. If the hit be a very home, because the pitcher, having caught him 
slow one, and the base-runner have anything leading off too far, has thrown to third, the 
like the lead he should take, there is no chance third-base man should step almost into the 
to run up on the ball and throw it to the plate in base-line as he receives the ball, and, swinging 
season. The ball must be fielded to the catcher his right hand low, should bring the ball 
in such a manner as to enable him to touch against the runner. The pitcher, if he under- 
the runner; and to field the ball thus from third stands the play, will throw into the line rather 
base is no easy matter, as it often involves throw- than at the base. If the runner be coming 
ing the ball almost over the runner’s shoulder, from second, and the first-base man be fielding 
Under similar circumstances I have seen Hank- the ball over, there is little likelihood of the 
inson, in attempting this throw, hit the runner throw being sufficiently accurate to allow the 
squarely between the shoulders, and although play in the method just described, and the base- 
fortunately the blow did not injure the runner man must therefore be prepared to use either 
in the least, unfortunately it was impossible for hand, according to the position of the runner 
the catcher to put him out. at the moment when the ball is received. Sup- 

In fielding to first the ball may be thrown pose, for instance, that the ball be thrown five 
quite wide, and yet, by leaning out, the first-base or six feet toward second: the base-man can 
man will be able to catch it while one foot re- tell by sight or hearing just where the runner is, 
mains on the base. If, however, the first-base and if the runner has not reached him he should 
man were obliged to touch the runner, as the turn to the left with the ball in his left hand, 
catcher must do, fully one-half the throws he If, however, the runner is just passing him, he 
receives would not be sufficiently accurate to should swing to the right with the ball in the 
enable him to execute the play. Moreover, a right hand. In either case, he need not swing 
runner from third has an advantage of several so low as he does when the ball is thrown nearer 
yards over a runner to first. If a player wishes the base. In the latter case he should always 
to convince himself of thb fact let him note the almost sweep the ground in his swing, as the 
exact positions, under these circumstances, of the runner is sure to slide. Of course, catching the 
batsman who starts for first base and a good ball on the man is the perfect method; but un- 
base-runner who is trying to come 
home. At the moment the ball 
leaves the bat, he will find that 
while the batsman is just starting, 
the runner from third is nearly 
half-way home, and besides has 
a “ flying start.” 

In practicing putting the ball 
on a runner, the third-base man 
should accustom himself to re¬ 
ceiving the ball from first, second, 
short, home, and pitcher; and it is 
no easy matter to acquire the 
proper way to receive the ball 
thrown from each of these posi- 

• A , .1*1 THIRD-BASE MAN INTERCEPTING THE SLIDE OF A RUNNER FROM SECOND. 

tions. Any man who thinks the 

same motion will answer for all these different fortunately the ball so seldom comes to the 
cases makes a serious mistake. proper point that these other methods of touch- 

In deciding upon the proper method of re- ing the runner must be practiced faithfully. 
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In the matter of one player assisting another, 
the third-base man is more often to be “ backed 
up,” than he is called upon to perform that of¬ 
fice for some one else. 

The shortstop needs the same coaching as the 
third-base man, in the way of urging him to 
jump in front of the ball, and to start quickly. 

The combination method of play, which was 
mentioned in a previous article as an excellent 
one to bring out all the possible advantages of 
playing the two positions of shortstop and 
third base, requires plenty of practice. Par¬ 
ticularly must the two players thoroughly un¬ 
derstand each other. A very good way to 
begin practice upon this method is to station 
the third-base man where he can, by an effort, 
just cover the ground to his base, and to tell 
him to “ take everything he can get, out in the 
diamond.” The shortstop is then placed well 
back of the base-line as far as he can be and 
yet be sure of throwing to first in time to catch 
the ordinary runner on a hard hit. He must be 
instructed to “ come in on ” the ball as soon as 
it is hit and he knows its direction. 

Irwin was one of the first of the professionals 
to develop this “ deep field ” 
play by a shortstop, and I 
remember how very strange 
it appeared to the collegians 
to see this little fellow sta¬ 
tion himself almost half way 
out to left field; but before 
the game was ended he had 
shown himself fully able to 
cover all the space he had 
taken. 

A shortstop has to make 
one peculiar class of plays 
in which he should endeavor 
to become thoroughly ex¬ 
pert, and that is taking short 
flies that go just outside the 
infield but are too low for 
the outfielders to get under. 

There are also occasional 
flies near the foul-line, ten or a dozen yards it too high — in fact, throws the ball over the 
behind third base, which an agile shortstop head of the base-man to the shortstop, and thus 
may take. No player has ever been more ex- deceives the runner into the belief that he can 
pert in this line of play than John Ward, the run home, which, if the shortstop makes an or- 
now noted champion of the rights of the play- dinarily accurate throw, is of course impossible. 


ers. Many a short fly that the scorers were 
just putting down as a base-hit has found a 
resting-place in his outstretched hands, simply 
because he has made a practice of starting in¬ 
stantly, and of never believing any fly too far 
away for him to get. 

“ Backing up ” is a special feature of the 
shortstop’s duties. Any ball fielded from the 
other side of the diamond to the third-base 
or second-base man should find the shortstop 
behind the man who is to take it. He should 
be particularly on the alert to back up the 
third-base man, when the ball is thrown to that 
point by the catcher, in order to put out an 
adventurous runner. This precaution is nec¬ 
essary, because any wild throw of the catcher’s 
which the base-man fails to get will surely ad¬ 
mit of the runner’s going home unless the short¬ 
stop secures the ball. Sometimes a very good 
trick is played upon the runner in this way: 
The shortstop and third-base man are both ad¬ 
vised by a preconcerted signal from the catcher 
that he will throw to third; and then the 
shortstop springs out behind the base-man, and 
the catcher sends the ball, but apparently throws 










PLAYING A TRICK ON THE BASE-RUNNER. THE BALL IS PURPOSELY THROWN BY THE 
CATCHER OVER THE THIRD-BASE MAN*S HEAD INTO THE SHORTSTOP’S HANDS. 
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A RUNNER CAUGHT BETWEEN THIRD BASE AND THE HOME PLATE. 


A shortstop must also always back up third 
when any of the outfielders are throwing to that 
point. He should likewise make himself useful 
whenever a man is caught between bases and is 
being “ run down.” 

It is occasionally the duty of this player to 
cover second base when a left-handed batter is 
at the plate and a runner is on first. This is in 
order that the second-base man may be left freer 
to run after balls toward right field, than he 
would be if obliged to come back to the second 
base when the ball is thrown there. In the 
execution of this play, the shortstop stands a 
few yards nearer second, and runs to that base 
if the ball be thrown. In attempting to in¬ 
tercept a runner at the home-plate, the same 
remarks apply to the shortstop as to the third- 
base man, except that, being away from the 
base-line, he is not obliged to throw over or 
by the runner, and so has a slightly better op¬ 
portunity. This advantage, however, is partially 
compensated for by the greater distance which 
the ball has to travel. If the shortstop tries to 
throw to the home-plate to intercept a runner, 
he should come up sharply on the ball, taking it 
at the earliest possible bound, and throwing hard. 
Should he fumble the ball, let him instantly give 
up his purpose of throwing to the plate, and 


field to first instead, as the chance of catching 
that runner is the better. 

The second-base man has the shortest dis¬ 
tances to throw of any of the in-fielders; but, on 
that very account, he should be able to cover 
more ground than any of the rest. He has 
more time after a hit, for the distance from the 
batsman to the position of the second-base man 
is the greatest The player in this position 
should be impressed with these advantages in 
order that he may develop great activity in the 
way of covering ground. In no position is a 
desire to make oneself useful so important: for a 
sleepy shortstop or third-base man has so many 
balls batted directly at him that he must “ play 
ball” whether inclined to be active or not; 
whereas a second-base man may stand like a 
post and escape being hit with the ball through 
the entire nine innings. A man who means to 
play second for all it is worth, must determine 
that no ball shall go by him between the pitcher 
and first-base man. It will, however, sometimes 
happen that a ball will be driven past the pitcher 
and nearly over the second base. The player at 
the latter point may reach it, but cannot handle it 
in time to put out the runner. This particular hit 
he should regard as his limit, and anything inside 
of that he should consider it his bounden duty 
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to take and field to first in time. Many ama¬ 
teur second-base men, otherwise excellent, take 
as their limit a much narrower field, and hence, 
while they do not make many errors, their op¬ 
ponents enjoy many little-deserved “ safe ” hits. 

It is well for the second-base man occasionally 
to practice underhand throwing to first, as it of¬ 
ten happens in a game that he runs so far over 
toward first to receive the ball that he has not 
time to straighten up and throw the ball over¬ 
hand, although a quick underhand throw will get 
the ball into the first-base man’s hands in time. 
Throwing of every conceivable fashion is on this 
account permissible for a second-base man, and 
I have seen one of the best professional players 
almost scoop the ball, with one motion of his 
hand, from the ground into the first-base man’s 
hands. 

When a runner is coming down from first, the 
second-base man in covering his own base should 
not be so eager to start over to the bag as to put it 
out of the question for him to handle a ball batted 
in his immediate vicinity; for he should bear it in 
mind that he cannot be of any service standing on 
the second base if the ball is going along the 
ground toward right field. When the runner from 
first is fairly off, and the catcher is throwing the 
ball to second, the base-man should endeavor to 
take up such a position in receiving the throw as 
to be just in front of the base-line and a little 
toward first. Here he must follow the same in¬ 
structions relative to touching the runner as 
those given the third-base man. He must swing 
low and quickly, taking every advantage of the 
position of the runner, and making the attempt 
cleanly and in but one motion. There is very 
little use in running after a man and 44 jabbing ” 
at him with the ball, for even if the runner 
were touched the first time, the umpire natur¬ 
ally judges from the base-man’s repeated efforts 
that he must have failed in the first attempt, 
and so declares the runner “safe.” 

It is sometimes possible for a good combina¬ 
tion of catcher, pitcher, and second-base man to 
put out a runner who takes a long lead from second 
toward third when the ball is pitched, or who 
comes back slowly or carelessly. Burdock used 
to do this very cleverly. He had a signal (con¬ 
sisting of extending his left arm out in a straight 
line from his body, an action not noticeable to 
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the runner, but very evident to the catcher) by 
which he instructed the catcher to perform the 
play on the next ball pitched. The method was 
as follows: The catcher, instantly upon receiving 
the ball, returned it with as swift a throw as the 
pitcher could well handle, and he in turn swung 
around and sent the ball at second just a little 
toward third. Burdock, who had started as 
soon as the catcher had the ball, would have 
reached this spot in the line, and it was a very 
lively undertaking for any runner who was not 
expecting the trick, to get back to the bag in time. 
This play, as executed by these men, had little 
in common with the ordinary attempt of ama¬ 
teurs to execute it—where there is enough shout¬ 
ing and calling to betray the plan long before 
the ball comes. It must, of course, be done in 
perfect silence, and the runner should have no 
warning until the ball comes flying back. 

The second-base man occasionally has an op¬ 
portunity of backing up first base, although the 
pitcher is able to do a large share of this work. 

The first-base man’s most regular work is 
catching thrown balls; but he has other duties 
by no means unimportant, chief among which 
is handling ground-hits. Like the third-base 
man, he stands as far from his base as he can 
and yet be able to stop any ball sent between 
him and the bag. Unlike the third-base man, 
however, he cannot be allowed to take every¬ 
thing he can get in the in-field; for, as a rule, he 
must not go farther from his base than to a point 
from which he can return to the bag in time to 
intercept the runner. Occasionally a ball is 
batted in such a manner that the play can be 
made to greater advantage by the pitcher’s cov¬ 
ering the base, while the base-man himself gets 
the ball and throws it to the pitcher. This is 
sufficiently unusual not to be counted on as a 
regular play, and a first-base man should at¬ 
tempt it only at a call from the pitcher. His 
best general rule is to 44 cover the base.” In 
catching balls thrown to him, he should make a 
point of acquiring the habit of stepping from 
the base with either foot, keeping the other al¬ 
ways on the bag. Many amateurs fall into the 
trick of always keeping the same foot on the 
base and twisting themselves about in corre¬ 
spondingly awkward ways. More than this, the 
man who plays first should never make the mis- 
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take of “ putting the cart before the horse,” by 
keeping his foot on the bag when to do so he 
must miss the ball. This is the 
commonest fault of 
all first-base men. 

I remember hearing 
Joe Start, one of the 
old pioneer base-ball 
players, who has stood 
on first base until his 
hair is white, say con¬ 
temptuously of many a 
man playing first base, 

“ Humph! —tied to the 
bag! ” It is the duty of 
the first-base man to 






POSITIONS OF THE FIRST-BASE MAN IN TAKING A LOW THROW. 

I. ON THE LONG BOUND. II. REACHING FORWARD. 

catch or stop the ball any way . If he can do it 
with his foot on the base, well and good; if he 
cannot, then he must leave the base for the pur¬ 
pose. A moment’s consideration of the length of 
time a first-base man has in which to move, while 
the ball is traversing the entire distance from 
third, or short, to his base, will give one some idea 
of how wild any throw (except a high one) must 
be, to be out of his reach, provided he dare to 
leave the base when necessary. 

In the handling of a low throw, there is the 
greatest opportunity for the exercise of judgment. 

If a first-base man will keep one foot upon the 
bag and step fonvard with the other, bending 
the knee, he will see how far he can reach out 
with his hands into the diamond. Then if he 
steps backward, and notes how far behind the 
base he can take the ball, he will have an idea 
of the field of choice he has on a low throw. 

He should therefore always endeavor to take a 


low throw either on the “ pick up,” or the “ long 
bound,” and avoid that most disagreeable point 
of a ball’s progress known as a “ short 
bound.” The best of players can not be sure 
of taking a short bound,—there is always an 
element of luck in it,— while taking a pick¬ 
up, or a long bound, is far more a question 
of skill. t 

Another thing to be remembered by the 
first-base man in his practice, as well as in 
games, is to help the thrower. For ex¬ 
ample, when the ball and the runner 
seem about to reach the base at the 
same time, the base-man, by leaning for¬ 
ward into the diamond and toward 
the thrower, can gain just that almost 
inappreciable fraction of time that will 
put the runner out. 

The “ tied to the bag ” fault is ap¬ 
parent sometimes in the player who 
seems unable to take a high ball. His 
trouble is usually found to lie in the fact 
that, while he does reach up after the 
ball, he feels that his foot must not leave 
the bag. If the ball be going too high 
to be reached in that way, he must jump 
for it. A good 
illustration of 
how a first-base 
man should take 
a high ball, is shown in 
an instantaneous photo¬ 
graph of McBride, a well- 
known first-base man of 
Yale. The player should 
jump so as to alight on 
the bag, for, if in time, he 
will put out the man; but 
he must sacrifice every¬ 
thing \.o stopping the ball. 

In touching the runner 
with a ball thrown from y 
the pitcher, the first-base . 
man, likewise, should fol- 

. . . FIRST-BASE XIAN CATCHING 

low the instructions given a high ball. 

the third-base man. All players, however, are 
far more proficient—owing to greater practice 
— in sliding back to first than to third. A 
first-base man must therefore be even quicker 
in putting the ball on the man. 
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